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TI imprisons atmospheres . . . life-saving gases, superheated 
vapours ... in high-pressure cylinders, vessels and tubes of every 








variety of size and shape dictated by the needs of world 


industry, world transport, world science and medicine. 


TI is a group of interrelated engineering companies whose manufacturing 
activities are wide: from precision tubes to bicycles, to components for cars and ships 
aeroplanes, locomotives . . . to wrought aluminium, pressure vessels, electrical 
equipment and appliances, metal sections, mechanical handling, machine tools, gland 
packings, bus body framing and seating, paints, road signs, tubular furniture 
TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone: TRAFALGAR 5633 





























THE COCKTAIL BAR 


A. Mcinnes Gardner and Partners 
GUY'S RESTAURANT, GLASGOW 


Architects, Glasgow 


This attractive Cocktail Bar has Birdseye Maple Formica top and 
Bag Rail with Sycamore trim. The front panels are Burr Mahogany 
with Mahogany Plinth, Ebonised Base and Bronze Foot Rail. 


End Panels and Canopy ceiling panels are in Gurea Mahogany. 


OVER A CENTURY’S EXPERIENCE IN HOUSE - SHIP - AND GENERAL FURNISHING 


WYLIE « LOCHHEAD Lip. 


sono GLASGOW 
By Appointment Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers ‘ . 


to the late King George VI 
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Above: The Model R Courtier, 
only 234in. high and 9in. deep 
on the hearth. Heating capacity 
3,400 cu. ft.; Prices are from 
£14 17s. 6d. 


The Model 5M Courtier, with 
‘disappearing doors’ — con- 
cealed behind the hinged side 
panels when it is burning as an 
open fire. 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


MITCHELL, RUSSELL & CO. LTD., 























STOVES 


Handsome in design, 
outstanding in performance, 
economy and ease of 
operation 





BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
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PLASTICS 
in the 
Highway mode 


It isn’t our metier to discuss a 2 litre 
Or chew 

Over speed that’s fantastic, 

Though we don’t rule the roost 

In the realms of power boost 

We are certainly gen men 

On plastic. 


For in yesterday ’s cars 

{nd more so today : 

You'll find plastics playing their part 
Just look at that Dash 

And the Ash Tray to match 

And that Rear-light . . . 


Indubitably smart! 


Gear-lever handles, 

Lamp lenses and housings, 

Ignition sets, 

Horn buttons and Gaskets, 

Accumulator cases with black shiny faces 
11] efficiently moulded 

In Plastics. 


So switch on the radio, 

Take hold of the “ heel, 
(Plastic again you will see) 
And if your Auto suggestions 
Involve moulding questions 
Why not consult us — 

It’s free ! 


FOR PLASTICS CONSULT... 


EKGO 


Members of the British Plastics Federation 





% Send for our fully illustrated brochure entitled ‘Plastics for Industry’ 


E. K. COLE LTD. SOUTHEND-ON-SEA ESSEX 
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Fact Finding 


is that part of advertising practice which 
saves a lot of money. E.W.G. operate a 
simple, inexpensive and uncannily accurate 
system of market assessment which has a 
number of advantages over the normal 
research service—for instance it is quicker. 
But most important of all it produces results which 
cannot be disputed. It is just as applicable to 
technical products as to the consumer 


market. 


We shall be happy to tell you more about it. 





E WALTER GEORGE LTD Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 


25 LOWER BELGRAVE STREET - LONDON - S-W-1 
SLOANE 0474 


E.W.G. HAVE BEEN SERVING A GROWING CLIENTELE FOR 26 YEARS 
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Design 


A good investment 


THERE IS POSSIBLY NO COUNTRY in the world so rich in local patriot- 
isms, so conscious of history, so proud of tradition as Scotland, nor 
any so insistent on quality, so intolerant of shams or so critical of 
false airs and values. Add to these rare virtues an ancient reputation 
for fine handicrafts, a long history of fine workmanship in many 
branches of engineering, an almost instinctive feeling for excellence 
in woollen textiles and an acute sensitivity to value for money and 
one might reasonably assume that to install a Scottish Committee 
of the Council of Industrial Design in Glasgow would be as helpful 
as carrying coals to Newcastle. 

And yet for all the faith that Scottish industry pins to fine materials 
and sound workmanship there is still a surprisingly long way to go 
before the point is generally taken that imaginative design is an 
essential component of quality, in its fullest sense, and that without 
it the best use cannot be made of men, machines and materials, 
however good they may be. 

This is the stranger since so many Scottish industries are parti- 
cularly dependent on their designers. None could be more proud 
of its craftsmanship than the famous Scottish shipbuilding industry 
which must consume a vast acreage of detailed drawings every year. 
It must take decisions on design at every turn and yet how rare is the 
evidence of original thinking in the design of ship interiors, how 
often the results are variations on old formulae that have been 
handed down from father to son. It is almost as if these conventional 
smoking-room settings have become ‘classics’ and, like cashmere 
twin-sets, are inviolable. 

The secure, almost romantic, reputation of many Scottish pro- 
ducts is certainly an asset to be cherished and safeguarded. No one 
would be so foolish as to underestimate the commercial importance 
of traditional patterns and symbols. We ask only that this generation, 
too, should invest in the future by encouraging fresh designs that in 
their maturity may also become classics. Time and money should 
always be put aside for design research and experiment. 

Our excuse for repeating these elementary truisms is that we 
suspect that many Scottish manufacturers are not yet convinced 
of their truth. There is still much work ahead for the Council’s 
Scottish Committee before an eye for fresh design can join the tale 
of Scottish virtues. 











Zurich Exhibition 


sir: Having received from the British 
Council a copy of the catalogue of the 
Exhibition of British Industrial Design in 
the Kunstgewerbemuseum, Zurich, it was 
our intention to write to you commending 
the whole conception of this exhibition. 
Whoever was responsible for the original 
suggestion, we consider it is wholly admir- 
able that selected industrial products should 
be exhibited on the same level as painting, 
sculpture and so on and that the British 
Council, whose functions seemed in the 
past to have been solely concerned with the 
‘fine’ arts, should now regard such an 
exhibition as, in the words of its Chairman, 
carrying out “‘one of the principal purposes 
of its charter’’. 

The writer has been inclined to deplore 
the fact that the constitution of the Council 
of Industrial Design precluded initiation of, 
or direct participation in, prestige exhibi- 
tions overseas, but close co-operation with 
the British Council seems a happy solution, 
always provided selection takes into account 
both functional and aesthetic values. It is 
to be hoped that ‘Design Review’, on 
which the selection was based, takes both 
factors into account; also that it includes 
the best in every field. 

You will, we think, be interested to know 
that whilst we were contemplating writing 
to you on these lines, we were visited, a few 
days ago, by the head of an Italian firm 
who had seen, in Zurich, the three articles 
we were privileged to have had selected for 
exhibition, and had _ been sufficiently 
impressed to wish to see our full range. 
As a result of his visit we have booked an 
opening order of fair size from the firm in 
question. 

We believe this is the first overseas 
exhibition of British industrial design at this 
particular level; may we express the hope 
that it will prove to be the forerunner of 
many. Many artists are now occupied with 
the design of things for everyday use; the 
breaking down of the artificial barrier 
between ‘fine’ and ‘applied’ arts and a 
restatement of the fact that art can and 
should be as much concerned with the 
ordinary things of life as with the rare and 
precious, should be of great value to this 
country in its struggle to meet competition 
in foreign markets. 

J. W. WATERER 
Managing Director 
S. Clarke & Co Ltd 
Bowling Green Lane 
London EcI 


Some points from letters on 
‘Helping the designer’ 
DESIGN August page 8 
HANDBOOKS UNNECESSARY 
sik: The cause of better quality in design 
for which R. M. Kay pleads in his letter 
would probably not be greatly advanced by 
training designers in aesthetics. Aesthetics 
do not consciously enter into everything, 
for example, a warship, an aeroplane, a loco- 
motive, a scythe, yet, as a result of sound 
organic design each can be, and generally 

is, beautiful. Beauty cannot be added. 

Ability to design may well be inherent 
or acquired; ability to understand and 
appreciate design can certainly be acquired. 
But, as Professor Sir William Holford has 
said, ‘Design cannot be taught by corres- 
pondence; words are inadequate and being 
inadequate may then become misleading, 
or even dangerous. For the competent 
designer a handbook on design is unneces- 
sary, and for the incompetent it is almost 
useless as a medium of instruction.” If this 
is so, the function of the periodical DESIGN 
must surely continue to be to illustrate and 
discuss design and not to teach methods. 

The golden age of design lasted from 
about 1660 to 1830. With a few conspicuous 
exceptions, the period since has shown 
only retrogression and stagnation, due, no 
doubt, to changes in values. To go forward 
now and achieve widespread improvement 
it is necessary to have an educated public 
giving its full support to competent de- 
signers. 






Cc. G. KEMP 

British Electricity Authority 
Winsley Street 

London wi 


THE FORGOTTEN DESIGNER 


sir: The letter from R. M. Kay is most 
welcome in bringing to notice that forgotten 
designer — the ordinary technical draughts- 
man who is responsible for the form of so 
much industrial and domestic equipment. I 
am in full agreement with him, without 
reservation, until he suggests that DESIGN 
should carry elementary articles on the 
foundations of design. The demonstration 
of good design by example is appropriate 
to a journal that is read by a wide variety 
of people; and the editorial policy appears 
to assume, I think rightly, that the impor- 
tant readers are those who are able to inter- 
pret the problems of one industry in terms 
of their own. DESIGN is most useful to 
the greatest number of people when it 
publishes articles like that by Mark Hart- 
land Thomas on ‘Tiles’ (DESIGN August 
pages 19-29). Hardly any of us know any- 
thing about tiles and we are not likely to be 
concerned with the design or manufacture 


of them. But nobody, in whatever facet of 


industry, could fail to be stimulated and 
instructed by a commentary of this kind on 
the use of surface pattern. 

J. BERESFORD-EVANS 

Director 

Evans-Marine Oil Engine Co Ltd 

109 Great Russell Street 

London wc! 


Foreign light fittings 


sir: I found Mr Best’s review of Alexander 
Koch’s book NEUZEITLICHE LEUCHTEN 
DESIGN August page 41) justa little flavoured 
with sour grapes. As one who has to accept 
“financial responsibility for (my) judg- 
ment” I naturally made it my business to 
obtain a copy of this book as soon as it be- 
came available in England, together with a 
further most interesting book called LAMPEN 
UND BELEUCHTUNGSANLAGEN by Gerhard 
Krohn and Fritz Hierl. They make it 
quite clear that much of our belated con- 
temporary lighting is sadly secondhand 
and customers abroad are hardly likely to 
import their own exports. 

I feel quite sure that had leading English 
manufacturers been less chary about the 
new way of things they would now be 
enjoying the exports which have been won 
from us by Italy, Denmark and Sweden. 

Lastly, what is this sweeping reference 
to efficiency and the DIA Quiz? I should 
be most interested to know on what grounds 
the indirect reflector dish was “dismissed 
as grossly inefficient’. We all know that 
decorative qualities often demand a certain 
light loss but we must also admit that the 
pleasant effect so gained results in softened 
tone values, reduced glare and the creation 
of an atmosphere. Decorative lighting is no 
less an art than stage lighting and the 
efficiency factor must take into account tone 
values and contrast effects. 

R. C. HISCOCK 

Hiscock, Appleby & Co 
31a Pavilion Road 
London sw: 


Mr R. D. Best replies 


siR: Mr Hiscock suggests that I may like my 
grapes rather secs. This is, of course, quite 
possible — just as it may be that he likes his 
sucrés. In other words, both of us may be 
somewhat prejudiced. But is not the public 
entitled to some ‘facts’, examined and 
interpreted by investigators with no axe to 
grind? For history shows that artistic or 
design groups generally start with personal 
preferences (or something to sell), and then 
rationalise them with slogans or verbiage. 
An excellent example is provided in Mr 

Hiscock’s last paragraph. He writes, “We 
all know that decorative qualities often 
demand a certain light loss’, etc. I fully 
agree with him. But what then are we to 
make of the “principles of selection’’, 
described in the article ‘Promoting Canadian 
design’ (DESIGN August page 17) which, so 
it is claimed, “give the manufacturers a 
clear reason for the rejection of their 
products” ? Take the first: “Is the form 
suitable to the functions of the object ?” 
If Mr Hiscock is right, as I believe he is, 
then these words can be twisted to admit 
anything which happens to take the fancy 
of the selectors. In my experience this is 
precisely what happens. I have even known 
an inefficient fitting to be selected because 
it was “‘emotionally fit for its purpose” 

R. D. BEST 

Best & Lloyd Ltd 

Handsworth 

Birmingham 





More letters on page 36 
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POINTS and POINTERS 


\ CONTROVERSY HAS BEEN STIRRED up in the United 
States. It began in April when the Editor of HOUSE 
EAUTIFUL wrote to condemn the kind of ‘Modern’ 
esign she disliked. Her article ‘A Threat to the Next 
\merica’ posed the question: Alfred Auerbach 
peaking in June at Chicago gave the answer in an 
address on ‘Modern . . . From Where to Where’. Mr 
Auerbach is one of the leading personalities behind the 
shifting scenes of ‘Modern’ in America. He is a business 
consultant, journalist and authority on design in home 
furnishings. His address is reprinted in full in IN- 
rERIORS for July, and we present here a brief anthology 
of his main points. No more eloquent and forceful 
pointer could be given to show British would-be 
exporters the astonishing change in transatlantic taste. 


“We are currently in the thick of a revolution in 
public taste, perhaps without parallel in the history of 
this country on two counts: 1. The speed with which 
it is occurring. 2. The sharpness of the change. The 
revolt is, of course, led by the younger generation, it is 
sweeping the land and its full impact has not yet been 
felt. Already, though, there are more well-designed 
modestly-priced modern home furnishings being 
produced in the United States today than anywhere in 
the world - and this in a short quarter of a century. 
Let us not get smug. There is good, bad and indifferent 
modern on the market. Much of it is done by designers 
who cannot understand that modern is not a cosmetic, 
is not a fad - but is a way of life.” 

After giving an account of leading architects whose 
influences on industrial design, he maintains, have 
been different but generally beneficial, Mr Auerbach 
returns to his main argument: “‘Let me conclude this 
fragmentary summation of the course of modern 
industrial design since its first appearance on these 
shores with ten predictions of what will transpire in the 
years that lie ahead: 


“1. Modern will grow and will diversify . . . and 
casual, austere, sophisticated and crafted expressions 
will all continue to be with us and to make increasing 
inroads on the sale of traditional furnishings. 


“2. Modern will soften and warm up even more. We 
will learn that where function is paramount - as in 
chairs or chests - we can, if we wish, employ highly 
functional furniture in a setting that is whimsical, 
colourful and gay, and not clinical and severe. 

“3. Designers’ names will be used more often and 
they will come to mean more to the man in the street. 
We will find the word ‘modern’ by itself increasingly 
inadequate and we will say ‘Gibbings Modern’ or 
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‘Wormley Modern’ or ‘Nelson Modern’ to give the 
image we have in mind. 

*““4. More manufacturers will seek designers of 
genuine talent. The new directions modern will take 
will, to some extent, rest upon the new design talent 
now being schooled. Good schools will be watched 
much more closely than they have been for promising 
recruits - especially as both manufacturers and stores 
realise that diluted, poorly made copies of sound 
design will be rejected by the public even though they 
are low-priced. 

**s. As more and more original design is sought, there 
will be a greater hue and cry for design protection, and 
a method for protecting both designer and producer 
will somehow be found. 

“6. There will be an increasing resistance to change 
for the sake of change. Good designs will have longer 
life, much longer. Sincere designers will strive to 
refine and improve their existing work to attain a 
perfection not feasible with persistent deadlines. Both 
the Press and the trade will learn that their restless 
urge for new creations is not paralleled by a similar 
inclination by the public at large. Let us have fewer 
and better new designs. 

“7. Publictaste will continue toimprove, and retail ex- 
ecutives in particular will realise that in this field at least 
they are merchants of environment and not of commodi- 
ties... . . They will show fewer items, choose them more 
skilfully and display them more intelligently. They 
must realise there is a revolution in taste under way. 

**8. Periodically, those who really want to maintain 
their perspective, will take a refresher course on 
modern. They will review such basic principles as 
design for use - ease of maintenance - less clutter 
and more simplicity - more built-in elements and 
more multi-purpose flexibility - sunshine and air and 
let’s bring the outdoors in. 

“9. A twentieth-century version of Baroque design 
will flourish as part of modern. It is attaining pretty solid 
growth in Italy today, with its capricious, imaginative, 
high-handed indifference to functionalism per se and its 
unconcern with the limitations of machine production. 

‘**to. Inasmuch as, in the past, a Baroque expression 
has always written the final chapter to what started as 
a rebellious movement in art, architecture, or design, 
it follows that we too may witness in the next 25 years 
the full-blown efflorescence and ultimate decadence of 
the present modern movement. When that happens a 
new tribe of rebels will arise with a cry for a new era 
and will sweep away all around them and start afresh.” 
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THE DESIGN OF SHIPS 


James Lenaghan * 


IN SCOTLAND 


The appearance of passenger vessels exerts a strong influence on the 


prospective traveller. Scottish shipbuilders appreciate the impor- 


tance of this aspect of design and, as the following article shows, 


they are using their traditional skill to keep up with current trends. 


THE ECONOMICAL PERIOD FOR MOST SHIPS is thirty 
years, but the style in which they are built can, during 
that period, be obscured by changes in outward 
appearance. Such changes are not brought about 
because of technical progress but more through 
fashion or refinements of the age, which have a 
considerable influence on the sale of passenger space 
in large liners. 

Ship lovers, and there are many, are critical of the 
naval architect’s work. They are sensitive to in- 
consistencies in design in so far as these concern 
outward appearance, and comparisons are made 





* Director, Fairfield Shipbuilding & Engineering Co Ltd. 


between the beauties of the sailing ships with their 
billowing sails, and the steamships which, in many 
old photographs, appear to pour out uncontrollable 
volumes of black smoke from high, narrow, tube-like 
funnels. The steamship, since the days of the ‘Charlotte 
Dundas’, built on the Forth at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, has made great strides. Archi- 
tecturally, pre-war designs could be classified as largely 
functional but today they increasingly combine 
functionalism with grace, resulting in well balanced 
profiles and efficient ships. 

But the success of a ship like that of a building 
cannot be judged only by outward appearance. The 
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The ‘Ocean Monarch’: An example of a 
balanced modern profile with well raked 
stem line and superstructure echeloned 
from bridge to stern. The maximum 
amount of promenade space is enclosed 
to face Atlantic weather. 


Builder: Vickers Armstrong. 
Owner: Furness Withy & Co Ltd. 


shipowner is concerned mainly with the earning 
capacity of the ship. The officers and crew are inter- 
ested in the amenities and the standard of comfort 
provided in their quarters. Passengers, also interested 
in comfort and service, consider ‘sea-kindliness’ and 
they can be very critical of vibration, pitching and 
rolling. The shipper, the man who hires the cargo 
space, is keenly interested in the speed of despatch 
of cargo in and out of the ship’s hold, and also in the 
facilities on board which are provided to reduce the 
ship’s time in port to a minimum. These are the 
requirements on which all good designs are based, 
whether they be for Clyde ‘Puffers’ or transatlantic 
passenger liners. How successfully they are met 
largely depends on the experience and combined 
knowledge of the shipowner and shipbuilder. 


Design for service 


Each of the many different classes of ships is designed 
to fulfil a particular purpose. It is also possible for the 
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ships of a class carrying similar cargoes to be sub- 
stantially different in the arrangement of their super- 
structures. For example, colliers trading from the 
Tyne and Wear ports to the Thames may carry the 
same quantity of coal, but in appearance they may look 
very different. Those trading to ports ‘down river’ 
follow conventional coaster design, while those 
trading to ports ‘up river’, above London Bridge, are 
of a specialised design known as ‘Flatirons’, because 
of their flat appearance and telescopic funnel and masts 
which enable them to pass safely under the bridges. 

Passenger vessels, though they differ in many ways, 
can be identified with particular services. Those 
sailing westward across the Atlantic have the maxi- 
mum amount of promenade space totally enclosed, 
while those sailing eastwards towards the Pacific 
have this space covered as a protection against the 
sun, though only a comparatively small proportion 
is totally enclosed. The echelon, or stepping of the 
superstructure deck-endings towards the stern of the 
ship, is not so pronounced in east-bound vessels. 
The absence of this attractive feature means that the 
designer must exhibit considerable skill if abrupt, 
snub-nosed deck-endings extending too near to the 
stern are not to be over-emphasised in the profile. 
Photographs of any of the larger Cunarders or the 
Peninsular and Oriental vessels illustrate this parti- 
cular feature very clearly. 

Tramp ships closely follow a more or less standard 
design in two distinct patterns, one for steamships 


































FOUR UNION CASTLE SHIPS 
FROM 1857 TO 1948 
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LEFT: SS ‘Dare’ 1857. A typical early 
steamship with a single tall funnel, showing 
the clipper shaped stem line. 
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BELOW LEFT: TSS ‘Arundel Castle’, as 
built in 1921. The whole appearance is 
dominated by the four tal! funnels which in 
the public mind were associated with power 
and gave the prospective traveller confi- 
dence. The straight stem line has been 
introduced and the counter stern replaced 
by the cruiser style. 

Builder: Harland & Wolff. 


BELOW RIGHT: TSS ‘Arundel Castle’, as 
modified in 1937. Two shorter and 
squatter funnels have replaced the four 
earlier ones and while the cruiser stern 
remains, a completely new stem line with 
a distinct tilt forward has been introduced 
: in accordance with the dictates of fashion. 


Builder: Harland & Wolff. 
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and one for motor-ships. The steamship has its necessarily pleasing or well designed inside. However, 
central superstructure in two sections each separated it is invariably true that a good exterior also means 
by a cargo hatchway, whereas the motor-ship super- that care will have been taken in the layout of the 
structure, also centrally situated, usually is in one interior. Naval architects, like designers, learn much 
length. The motor-ship’s arrangement undoubtedly by watching trends in other fields. Developments 
is the smarter, but as the tramp ship is very much in the aircraft industry, especially on the streamlining 
the ‘maid-of-all-work’ of the merchant fleet, appear- of structures, have had some influence on the shape 


ance is often sacrificed to meet a cargo or dock regula- 
tion such as ‘distance’ between the hatchway end and 
the boundary division of the cargo hold, which, if RIGHT: TSS ‘Edinburgh Castle’, built 
over a specified length, adds both to trimming charges in 1948. The rake of both stem line and 


and the cost of cargo discharge. asore have been accentuated and a single, 
even lower, funnel now suffices. The 

superstructure, which remained virtually 
° ° unaltered in the modification to the 
Continen tal influen ce ‘Arundel Castle’, has now been gracefully 
rounded forward and echeloned with 

It does not follow that a good-looking ship, well pro- ao gna deck space provided for 


portioned and pleasing to the eye from the outside, is Builder: Harland & Wolff. 
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of ships. Continental influence, perhaps the result of 
keener competition from abroad or the dilution of 
ideas coming from the foreign owners who have 
built many ships in recent years in this country, is 
appearing in the newest British ships, but whatever 
the source, the evidence of a lighter touch is there 
and it is a considerable improvement. The square- 
cornered, box-like superstructure of the past has 
been replaced with round corners, or semi-stream- 
lined superstructures. However, excessive stream- 
lining is not only wasteful of space, but can even look 
more unsightly than the square-cornered box. 

The cardinal points in the appearance design of 
ships are the funnel, masts, stem and stern. The 
tunnel, the most distinguishing feature, is also the 
variable in the design. As ships increased in size and 
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power, so also did the number of funnels: the greater 
the number the more appeal had the ship for the 
prospective traveller. This is no longer the case. The 
motor-ship introduced the short squat funnel, which 
quickly brought in its wake a degree of modernity in 
the design of superstructures. Steamers in attempting 
to follow the shorter funnel fashion, have had to 
contend with several problems, the most important 
of which is the descent of smoke and exhaust gases 
on to the decks instead of floating overhead and 
descending well clear of the ship. Effort is now being 
made to eliminate this nuisance which perhaps 
explains to the layman the peculiarly shaped ends to 
funnel tops seen on ships today. Grotesquely shaped 
funnels may serve a useful, practical purpose, but their 
general effect on the appearance of the ship is not a 
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happy one. Nevertheless, the funnel ultimately may 
disappear as the result of evolution in other direc- 
tions. 

Design progress sometimes borrows features from 
the past. The extremities of the ship, stem and stern, 
came in for attention soon after the first World War. 


At that period the vertical stem was given a very 
slight tilt forward while the old-fashioned, graceful 
overhanging counter stern had to give way to the 
cruiser stern. Nowadays, the Clipper shaped stem- 











SHIPS WITH MACHINERY AFT 


‘Romeral’ (9,000 ton cargo vessel). Machinery and 
accommodation are aft, leaving a long, clear space 
for deck cargoes. The capacity of hold spaces and 
ballast tanks is so arranged that the vessel will trim 
satisfactorily in all conditions. 

Builder: Wm. Gray & Co. 

Owner: Campania Sud-Americana de Vaporas. 







‘Atlantic Baron.’ A typi- 
cal 20,000 ton modern oil 
tanker. 
Builder: Fairfield Ship- 
building & Engineering 
Co Ltd. 

Owner: Atlantic Royal 
Carriers Ltd. 


line, closely associated in the past with counter sterns, 
has returned in the guise of a well-raked outward 
curving stem which has become very popular. Also 
the old figure-head has appeared again in pocket size 
as the owner’s crest. The combination of these signs 
of a past age has helped to produce a modern grace 
in new ships. But though tradition plays a big part in 
the shipbuilding industry in most matters associated 
with design, and proud though the industry is of this, 
it does in many ways act as a brake on progress. 


Model of a _ proposed 
passenger vessel with mo- 
chinery aft. Such a design 
would give greater freedom 
in planning passenger 
cabins and public rooms, 
and would provide more 
deck space for promenade 
and recreation. This type 
of plan would probably not 
be suitable for a passenger 
ship which also carried a 
considerable quantity of 
cargo, as the provision for 
cargo hatchwavs,_ etc, 
would be likely to interfere 
with the free planning. 
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THE PROBLEMS 
of 
CARPET DESIGN 


Should the manufacturer merely follow public taste or should 





























he lead it? Should he provide the designs and colours his 
widely differing groups of customers want or should he make 
only what he thinks is good for them? These questions have 
occupied the minds of those responsible for the development 
of the Scottish carpet industry and their answers are to be 
found in design ranges placed before their customers in every 
part of the world. The industry today believes it has an 
important part to play in leading public taste and in main- 


taining a strong export market with differing requirements. 


Hugh McKenna* 





THE BIGGEST PROBLEM with which the carpet manufacturer has 
to contend is that of ensuring that he sells the goods which 
come from the looms. It follows that sound economy must 
dominate the design policy of each manufacturer. He must 
consider the resources at his disposal and decide which market 
or markets he will aim at, and, having regard to the very heavy 


ABOVE: This very light and open treat- 
ment of floral or verdure motifs is an 
example of a popular modern type of 
lesign which will depend largely on its 
colour combinations. Maker: Black- 
vood Morton and Sons Ltd. 


RIGHT: A sophisticated use of freely 
irawn geometric shapes. Probably 
most suitable for restaurant work. 
Maker: Blackwood Morton and Sons 
Ltd. 





Chief Designer, James Templeton & Co Ltd. 
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A type of all-over effect 
used to replace plain car- 
peting where a definite 
design is not wanted, 
such as in a showroom. 
Maker: Blackwood Mor- 
ton and Sons Ltd. 


A rather formal but ele- 
gant modern interpre- 
tation of a traditional 
Empire design. An ex- 
ample of sensitive draw- 
ing and design. Maker: 
A. S. Stoddard and Co 
Ltd. 


expenditure involved in producing a new design by 
up-to-date mass-production methods, he must be 
reasonably certain that someone, somewhere, will 
regard the pattern and colour as the perfect solution 
to his or her furnishing problem. It is necessary to 
stress this basic economic factor in relation to design 
policy, for too often it is forgotten in the heat of 
discussion. 

The export market is still of tremendous impor- 
tance to the carpet industry, for the home market 
alone could not absorb the industry’s total production. 
Traditional designs are still best-sellers overseas and, 
from our customers in the Commonwealth countries, 
the demand for chintzes, period designs and Oriental 
reproductions is apparently insatiable. At home, 
although there is still a big and persistent market for 
traditional designs, manufacturers are fostering an 
interest in contemporary design by introducing new 
ranges of patterns, materials and techniques. 


Use of staff designers 


The factory studios produce most of the patterns 
being woven today. The number of designers em- 
ployed varies with the type and size of the factory, 
from perhaps a single designer and an assistant in one 
case to a department of 40 or 50 in another, with 
girls employed mostly as copyists. Methods of recruit- 
ment also vary. One manufacturer, with few facilities 
for training within the firm, may prefer to employ 
fully-trained men, whilst another may believe it best 
to train his own staff. Most young designers enter 
the studio on leaving school and attend an art school 
for part-time or evening study. It is imagined by some 
that the factory-trained designer is a mere draughts- 
man purged of all aesthetic sense. There must be few 
manufacturers, however, who are not fully aware of 
the necessity of allowing the individuality of each 
designer to have full expression at all stages of his 
career whilst, of necessity, retaining control of what 
goes into production. Today, as never before, the 
staff designer, by opportunities of travel, of conference 
with other designers and market research, has a 
horizon far beyond the studio. The administration 
of the studio and assistance in formulating the firm’s 
policy is the responsibility of the chief designer. 
Through his directors he is aware of general policy; 
from the sales staff he learns of customers’ reactions. 
He in his turn must be always thinking ahead, 
anticipating public taste and preparing new designs 
to suit every trend. 

Practically every pattern which goes into cloth is a 
result of cold reason and logical thought. But it 
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LEFT: This example shows a freely 
drawn border used with a spot and 
square motif and is from a group of 
contemporary designs which are 
having good sales. Maker: Fames 
Templeton and Co Ltd. 


BELOW LEFT: A regular all-over 
design using a small, decorative, 
stylised floral motif against a 
mottled background. This type of 
pattern is frequently seen today. 
The broken effect provides the sur- 
face decoration necessary for service 
ability. Maker: Blackwood Mor- 
ton and Sons Ltd. 


BELOW CENTRE and RIGHT: Two 
examples showing a modern treat- 
ment of formal, traditional motifs. 
These patterns do not have the 
fresh approach of some contem- 
porary designs, yet in colouring and 
general treatment they are charac- 
teristic of today. Maker: Black- 
wood Morton and Sons Ltd. 


sometimes happens that the reason and logic are at 
fault, and in such cases the manufacturer has to pay 
heavily for his bad judgment, for as many as five or 
six thousand yards of carpet may be in production 
before the design faces the public. It is natural that 
mass-production of this nature tends to make the 
carpet manufacturer cautious. It also makes him 
keenly aware of the importance of producing good 
designs of a high standard irrespective of price. 


Market research 


How does the manufacturer know what his cus- 
tomers will be prepared to buy? This is a question 
which has caused some controversy. Much reliable 
information is obtained both at home and abroad 
by visiting the market on the spot and by studying 
furnishing trends in general. Visiting buyers have 
always a very definite idea of what they might expect 
to sell. From these sources it is possible to obtain 
some indication of possible lines of development for 
the new ideas which must constantly be exploited. 
As an accurate record of current ranges the factory 
order book is valuable. It is a factual analysis of 
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consumer reaction to every design and its pages 
record how and where any particular pattern is selling. 

Traditional designs still have enormous world-wide 
popularity and no manufacturer can ignore the 
importance of such patterns. In style these designs 
conform to the existing furnishing of most homes and 
to the architecture of many hotels. It cannot be denied 
that many original carpet patterns from the East are 
very suitable as floor coverings, and though repro- 
ductions of these designs may be criticised on the 
grounds of imitation, the demand for them continues. 
A red Turkey design is the second best seller at the 
moment in the ranges of one big manufacturer. 

Apart from the truly traditional patterns, there are, 
of course, a large number of adaptations of old 
designs. Any departure from the originals makes them 
to some extent modern designs. These, together 
with the true reproductions and the very popular 
types of floral chintz design, make up a very large 
proportion of the trade and are likely to do so for 
some time to come. The ‘modernistic’ style with 
brown, orange and green cubist shapes may be 
considered next in popularity. They show only too 
clearly the dangers that may arise when forms, which 
are derived for a logical purpose in the fine arts, are 
adapted a generation later by unskilled hands to 
serve a completely different function. It is disturbing 
that these patterns still retain such wide popularity 
in the cheapest trade though they have disappeared 
from the medium and high priced ranges. 

The comparatively new found popularity of con- 
temporary patterns indicates a need to examine more 
fully their use in furnishing today. Undoubtedly, 


contemporary design is now gaining a firmer foothold 
in the carpet ranges at prices which the public can 
afford, and there is reason to believe that it is here 
to stay. 


Bolder contemporary patterns 


How can contemporary design compete successfully 
against traditional types ? One of the most notable 
changes in furnishing over the past 30 or 40 years 
has been the greatly increased use of carpeting in 
homes of the lower income groups where formerly 
only linoleum was used. Contemporary designs for 
this market will require a combination of a warm 
colour and well-defined pattern in order to resist 
soiling and to counter our grey and dusty city atmos- 
pheres. The popular ‘polka dot’ type of design is 
already giving way to patterns displaying greater 
variety, giving good general coverage and providing 
more interest in detail. It is along these lines that 
contemporary design may well develop. 

The general tendency to have less furniture and 
ornaments in our rooms, to let in more daylight and 
to burn more artificial light influences our approach 
to carpet design and is one of the problems designers 
must study. On whatever lines pattern may develop, 
however, it will need to have sufficient character to 
ensure sustained pleasure while not being so obtrusive 
as to destroy the unity of a room. Floral and geomet- 
ric designs have always been used, both separately and 
combined, and there is no reason to suppose that they 
will not continue to be used in new ways. The term 
‘abstract design’ is common today in many fields, but 


An example of the 
‘carved pile’ type of 
carpet which has been 
popular during recent 
years both at home and 
intheUSA. There is in- 
creasing interest in the 
trade in the production 
of new textures based on 
combinations of cut and 
uncut piles or plain and 
hard twist yarns. Maker: 
James Templeton and 
Co Ltd. 
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A group of contemporary designs 
which are having good sales. The 
treatment of a traditional geometric 
motif is very successful and is 
shown here in two  colourings. 
Maker: James Templeton and Co 
Ltd. 


it is well to remember that every pattern of any merit 
is a form of abstraction. The source of inspiration 
is irrelevant. 

In public places, hotels, restaurants and ships, there 
is a desire for exclusiveness and novelty. It is in this 
field that there is the greatest opportunity for experi- 
mental design with stronger colours and greater 
contrasts than would be acceptable for domestic use. 
But even here, full, over-all patterns are the most 
serviceable. 

The increasing public appreciation of contemporary 
design is largely due to the wide publicity which it 
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has been given. As a medium for reaching the section 
of the public most receptive to new ideas, the 
influence of popular magazines, and particularly 
women’s journals, can hardly be over-estimated. But 
magazine illustrations, however excellent, are not 
enough. It is the shops and stores which are likely to 
have most effect in showing the public the full 
possibilities of good design. 

Since it is the nature of the contemporary idiom to 
be in a state of transition, it is impractical to look too 
far ahead. Experiments in design in every country 
have an almost immediate influence upon the research 


and thought of the rest of the world. But there is still 
room for individual and national characteristics, and it is 
clear that the manufacturer must continue to produce designs 
and colourings to suit each particular market. Traditional 
and neo-traditional designs still provide the bulk of carpet sales, 
but there has never been a greater opportunity for the designer 
with a creative mind allied to a practical outlook to make his mark. 


One obvious ‘modernistic’ pattern has 
crept into this group of contemporary 
Wiltons. The angular shapes inconse- 
quently crossing the bull’s-eye rings (third 
from left) strike a discordant note. In the 
remaining three variations on the same 
theme, a circular motif each in its own way 
provides a logical solution to the problem 
of providing a balanced, rhythmic pat- 
tern. On the left are two good examples 
of the all-over type of pattern which is 
essential for most contract work and a 
good deal of domestic carpeting. Maker: 
James Templeton and Co Ltd. 


A group of four contemporary patterns in 
Wilton weave showing variations on scroll 
and spot motifs. These are typical of the 
rather cautious approach among designers 
feeling their way in a new field. Maker: 
James Templeton and Co Ltd. 
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These illustrations show three development prototypes and the 


final production model of the ‘Courtier’ 6R heating stove made 


by Mitchel, Russell & Co Ltd, of Bonnybridge. The stove 
was designed in the firm’s drawing office and is of cast iron 
construction. It has a large fire-box giving a heating capacity of 
3,500 cubic feet, yet it is claimed to be less bulky than other 
stoves of equal performance. Due to the double inclination of 
the front plate, the fire-doors fall shut of their own weight, and 
the base, which is only ten inches deep, takes up little room on 
a small hearth. The convection slots in the top plute are 
designed to leave room, if necessary, for a flue from the top 
of the fire-box. 

A close study of the illustrations shows the gradual refine- 
ment of detail. In the first stage, 1, the basic shape has been 
established, though the side plates are unnecessarily compli- 
cated and the details of the front plate, fire-doors, ash-pan 
and spin wheel are coarse. The side plates are neater in the 
second stage, 2, and the shapes of the ash-pan cover and spin 
wheel have been refined. Also the top hinges of the fire-doors 
have been made to line up with the glazing bars. In the next 
stage, 3, the side plates are fastened internally. This obviates 
the screw heads on the edges of the front plate and allows for a 
smoother contour. The position of the fire-door knob has been 
changed as there was doubt about its best position. The pro- 
duction model, 4, is finished in vitreous enamel. Refinements 
in the shape of the fire-doors have been made and the door 
knob has been removed completely as it was realised that the 
doors can be opened by the tool which operates the screw 
closure catch. The protruding screw head of the spin wheel 
has been replaced by a countersunk screw and the lifting 
projection on the ash-pan cover has been made smaller. 
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Design development of 





a heating stove 














FADING and 


FABRICATION 


CONDITIONS OF MANUFACTURE TODAY put a premium on precise 
knowledge of performance. To be able to forecast and substantiate 
performance claims is essential both in making and selling, and the 
subjective means of measurement, tactile and visual, of craft-based 
industries are being replaced by impersonal but more accurate 
instruments. 

Kelvin & Hughes Ltd make measuring instruments, two of which 
are described in this article. They are designed to record the fading 
of colour in pigmented or dyed materials when exposed to a measur- 
able and consistent amount of radiation. Each instrument has had 
two stages of development: the second being a great improvement 
both in appearance and function upon the first. Although designed to 
supersede ‘hit or miss’ methods of exposure to natural daylight, the 
early models of each instrument possessed some of the less satisfying 
qualities of the craft-based manufacture which they were designed 
to improve. 

The machines were first made in 1926. It was then the practice in 
the calico printing and other industries to expose dyed materials to 
the light of an arc lamp to obtain a quicker estimate of their fading 
propensities than could be obtained by exposure to whatever sun- 
light was available. Kelvin & Hughes designed the simpler of their 
two instruments, the ‘Fade-Outfit’, 1, to provide similar but more 
accurate facilities for manufacturers of materials such as printing 
inks, paints, paper and rubber. In this an enclosed type of long- 
flame carbon arc was used. The energy distribution in the active 
wave bands of this lamp is sufficiently close to that of sunlight for 
fading tests, and the intensity of radiation remains constant for any 
given electrical conditions. The arc lamp was surrounded by a 
cylindrical shield from which it could be raised for servicing, as 
shown here. Samples to be tested were exposed against rectangular 
openings in the shield. Each sample was held in a metal frame which 
protected part of it from the light to allow comparison with the faded 
area. In later machines, over-heating of samples by the high intensity 
of radiation was prevented by an axial-flow extractor fan. The 
instrument was purely an assembly of necessary components stand- 
ing on a framed metal table to one side of which the switch-gear 
was attached. 

Early models of the more elaborate ‘Fugitometer’ were designed 
in collaboration with the Wool Industries Research Association for 
testing the fastness of dyes to sun and weather. In many dyed textiles 
the humidity of the surrounding atmosphere considerably affects the 
degree of fading. The ‘Fugitometer’ provides both humidity and the 
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1: An early example of a ‘Fade-Outfit’. The control 
gear is simply planted on the side of a framed-up 
supporting table. 

2: An early ‘Fugitometer’. The sample 
exposed on holders hung on a frame which revolved 


within the cylindrical screen. 


equivalent of sunlight. Humidity was provided by 
drawing air over an evaporating pan in which water 
could be heated electrically under thermostatic 
control. Double sample holders were hung on a frame 
which revolved round the lamp. The illustration of 
an early ‘Fugitometer’, 2, shows that the instrument 
had the same ‘put together’ appearance as the ‘Fade- 
Outfit’. 

In the re-design of both instruments, technical 
improvement and good appearance have developed 
together. The firm’s management believes that the 
two factors should be inseparable and the design 
research section dealing with all new designs operates 
accordingly. Essentially there is little difference 
between the old and the new instruments. The lamp 
in the ‘Fugitometer’ is now surrounded by a water 
screen which filters excess infra-red radiation from 
the light. The components, though differences in 
character exist, are all there as before and the basic 
principle of the original supporting structure is there 
too. The difference lies in the approach to the presen- 
tation of the whole assembly. In the new models, 3 
and 4, the better arc lamps have light alloy frames 
which dissipate heat more quickly. More samples can 
be exposed and total enclosure of the light within the 
cabinet is an advantage. 

As these instruments are not produced in great 
quantities heavy expenditure on press or other tools 
for the main structure would not be justified. Fabri- 
cation is thus necessary and this has been well thought 
out in the design of the cases, which are as simple as 
possible. Although they house the components, 
except for the controls, in approximately the same 
positions as before, their appearance is obviously the 
result of thinking of the instruments as whole units 
instead of as assemblies of parts. They perpetuate the 
use of stock corner members with panel infilling but 
with a difference. Instead of sheet and angle iron, 
WIDNEY-DORLEC extrusions and corner unions are 
used with light alloy sheet to make flush cabinets 
which embody the control gear in easily visible 
positions. 


3: After technical improvements the ‘Fade-Outfit’ 
has been redesigned as shown, so that all working 
parts can be enclosed. 

4: The *Fugitometer’ after redesign of the casing 


showing the controls in their new position 








Alister Maynard 


IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY each individual firm reacts 
to changirg conditions and new situations according 
to the temperament of its board of directors and the 
type of trade it serves. A few firms with pioneering 
spirit and plenty of self-confidence will set out to be 
the leaders of fashion. In the old days they would 
probably have been the producers of luxury goods for 
the wealthy, but now it is usual to find them in con- 
nection with the more medium priced cloths. A few 
firms will doggedly turn a blind eye to anything new 
but the majority will watch very carefully every new 
trend and decide whether and in what form these 
trends will be suitable for their own particular type 
of trade. Donald Bros Ltd of Dundee, producers of 
OLD GLAMIS fabrics, can rightly claim to be pioneers in 
the production of new weaves and textures. 

Any firm producing high quality goods will have 
a certain number of cloths or designs which go on 


with undiminishing popularity and success, resulting 
from some basic merit that makes them impervious 
to changing taste and fashion. However much the 
management might like to drop them, it would be 
economic summer madness to do so. But, equally, a 
firm jealous of its reputation will be conscious of the 
necessity of keeping abreast of the times and where 
the appearance element plays such an important part, 





1: Two Donald textures suitable for up- 
holstery as well as for hangings. 


2: ‘Glasgow.’ A hard-wearing linen check 
particularly popular in USA as an 
(pholstery material. Designed in 1952 by 
William Robertson. 


3: A figured cotton fabric specially 
lesigned in 1953 by William Robertson 
for use as upholstery material in the 
Jasper Hotel, Canada. This is a com- 
paratively simple weave largely dependent 
for its effect on the subtle combination or 
contrasting of colours. 


4: ‘Roslyn’, a typical honeycomb type of 
lesign in linen and cotton mixture. 
Originally produced in 1932 during the 
ff white period in interior decoration, but 
till a good seller for all purposes —- 


tpholstery, hangings, wallcovering. 


5: An open meshed fabric for windox 
lraping in cotton and linen designed in 
1953 im the firm’s own studio. Half-way 
between an ordinary net and a full 
curtain, this material has great possibilities 
in climates where full curtains are not 
needed for purposes of warmth. 
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as it does in furnishing textiles, the maintenance of a 
suitable balance presents the manufacturer with a 
delicate problem. 

The firm of Donald Bros Ltd, was established in Dun- 
dee towards the end of the last century and was chiefly 
concerned in making fabrics for wall coverings. These 
have for long been used in art galleries to form sympa- 
thetic backgrounds to pictures and there are few galleries 
of any note throughout the world that have not, at some 
time or another, had their walls covered with an OLD 
GLAMIS fabric. At that time wallpapers were not so 
widely used as they now are and fabrics were also to be 
found as wall coverings in private houses. In both cases 
traditional damask designs were in demand, and the 
firm set out to produce these from the jute which came 
to Dundee in large quantities from India. From this 
beginning it was but a short step to cloths for furnishing 
fabrics, both woven and printed. 

Jute is still used quite considerably, and some finishes 
which appear surprisingly fine to the layman are still 
possible. On the whole, however, it is difficult to 
obtain the quality of jute fibre required for high grade 
cloth and the mills are now concerned with quantity 
production of coarser grades. Linens and cotton mixtures 
therefore form the bulk of the cloths. 


Designing within the firm 


A very few of the designs for weaves are bought in, or are 
derived from, samples submitted by outside designers or 
weavers, the vast majority, perhaps 98 per cent, being 
conceived within the firm. During the last 20 years or so 
there has been a considerable increase in public interest 
in surface texture which has given a good deal of scope 
to the ingenuity of the weaving designer. Experiment 
is forever going on and in any one year it would not be 
exceptional for more than one hundred new woven 
designs to be produced in this firm alone. Some of these 
would first appear on paper, as drawings or coloured 
sketches, but the majority would probably take shape in 
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the hands of one or more individuals, by a process of 
varying yarns, twists, colours and operations on the 
loom. In the course of the experiments many minds - 
of directors, works managers and operatives — will be 
brought to bear on the problem, yet only a small 
proportion of the samples made will be put into the 
range. 

Printed designs also form an important part of the 
firm’s production, but their design is naturally 
handled quite differently. Two young full-time 
designers are employed, both graduates of Dundee 
College of Art, and it is interesting to note in passing 
that there is a very close link between the College 
and the firm; both a director and a designer are 
teaching in the College. 

Dealing with a very wide market, experience has 
suggested that too much reliance on staff designers 
might tend to develop a restricted ‘handwriting’. 
Probably some 75 per cent of designs for printing are 
therefore bought from free-lance designers. These 
are usually in rough form and it is nearly always 
found necessary or thought wise to alter the colour- 
ings. Possibly it is here that a typical OLD GLAMIS 
‘handwriting’ may be detected both in printed and 
woven fabrics. 

In a family business of this nature no formal com- 
mittees or panels are set up for watching over the 
development of designs, nor for deciding which shall 
eventually go into production. The sales executives 
are naturally brought into the discussion along with 
the production staff and designers, but the final word 
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will generally rest with the directors, two of whom, 
F. J. Donald and C. Robertson, joint managing 
directors, have watched over and guided the 
fortunes of the firm for approximately 50 years. 


Suiting several markets 


What, then, is the general attitude towards design 
and design progress? Here is a firm with an 
established trade throughout the world in quality 
goods. Its products find their way on to museum 
walls and church tables, they cover the cushions 
by the side of Hollywood bathing pools, and are 
sold by London’s West End furnishers as well as 
by suburban and provincial stores all over the 
world. No cloth will be equally suitable for all these 
purposes, but there is a restrained robustness of 
design and colour about a great many Donald 
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fabrics, both traditional Damasks and new weaves, 
which makes them good all-rounders. Perhaps 
that is one of the secrets of their success. 

It has already been shown, however, that this firm 
is continuously working on new productions. Its 
senior executives regularly visit overseas markets 
and the senior designer worked for some years in a 
New York textile house. In addition, a surprising 
number of customers from all parts of the world 
journey to Dundee as well as to the London show- 
room. In these ways fingers are kept on the pulses of 
many markets. The existence of traditional designs and 
steady sellers to draw from has not been allowed to 
create an atmosphere of complacency. The directors 
are fully conscious of the need to study and cater for 
each new trend in design, and this is reflected in their 
recent productions, both of printed and woven 
cloths. 


6: ‘Bangor Stripe’ and 7: 
‘Stronsay’ cotton, wool 
; and rayon viscose mixtures, 
both designed in 1952 by 
William Robertson. They 
are both very typical OLD 
GLAMIS fabrics suitable for 
upholstery and hangings. 


8: ‘Ellesmere’, a screen 
print designed in 1952 by 
Eryl Rice. Less typical, 
perhaps, of Donald fabrics 
than others illustrated, 
this is an example of the 
tile motif which has en- 
joved a considerable vogue 
recently. There is again a 
deliberate avoidance of 
formality in spite of the 
basically stiff rectangular 
pattern. 


9g. ‘Crail’, a printed linen 
designed by Peter Simpson, 
staff designer at Donald 
Bros. The casual draping 
of the nets is characteristic 
of the informality of much 
contemporary design. 


10. ‘Granada’, a printed 
linen designed in 1952 by 
Mary Oliver. A _ clever 
example of atmosphere and 
pattern derived from what 
appear to be little more 
than shorthand notes. The 
combination of heavy areas 
of solid colour with delicate 
lines in the window openings 
requires two printings for 
one colour. 
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LIGHT FITTINGS 


from 


A FAMILY FIRM 


A client had been staring at a lighting fitting just installed 
by The Merchant Adventurers over his dining table, which 
was laid for a large dinner party. 

“Madame Boissevain”, he said, “you have not designed 
what I wanted, you have done far more; you have designed 
what I did not know that I wanted.” 

That comment might equally well have been made in a 


boardroom in front of a prototype for a run of over 10,000. 


IN ANY SUGCESSFUL FIRM which has hitched its wagon to the 
idea that what it makes should be of good contemporary 
design, one will always find the indelible imprint of at least 
one determined individual of courage, imagination, tenacity 
and ‘go’. 

An account of The Merchant Adventurers Ltd, and of the 
part that contemporary design has occupied in the develop- 
ment of the firm, would therefore be absurdly incomplete if it 
did not acknowledge the influence of Antoinette Boissevain, 
the redoubtable, almost matriarchal figure who did so much 
to pioneer the firm’s pre-war development. The roles of 
designer, sales promoter and publicity expert were then filled 
by this tireless, unorthodox personality, kindly but authori- 
tative, who applied to her business relationships principles 
which are normally the basis of any well-conducted en- 
lightened family. 

The Merchant Adventurers is still a family firm, but time 
and success have changed its character without eliminating the 
value of the family element. A one-woman show has gradually 
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BELOW: Two pages from the first catalogue off |93 
The layout is exemplary for its time in the cle ar 
logical presentation of facts in figures and sed@io; 
drawings. The pendant and ceiling fittings on the righ 
show how opal glass discs, were used to relieve the se¢e, |; 


of the simple glass shape which enclosed the lamp 


BELOW: The current catalogue, 2, issued in 1949, is o 
of the best of its kind. The layout is concise and VT de) 
fittings together with text and sectional drawings ¢an | 
shown ona double page without any suggestion of be 
crammed in. These two pages show the new opal gla 
shapes ‘Tulip’,‘Melon’, ‘Chinese Lantern’ and ‘Brandy Glass 
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expanded until it now embraces the sum of two 
generations, each member a specialist — a family 
firm on the classic pattern. 


Importing modern design 


Antoinette Boissevain began in 1924 by taking 
over the business of some earlier Merchant Adven- 
turers who bore that name. She imported from 
continental manufacturers porcelain, pottery and 
glassware of modern design, and gave many retail 
buyers in this country their first glimpse of this 
class of merchandise. The venture proved initially 
so successful that in 1925 her husband, Daniel 
Boissevain, had transferred his shrewd business 
mind from rubber dealing to the expanding enter- 
prise. 

But in 1931 the economic crisis brought devalua- 


tion of the pound sterling and duties on imports of 


50 per cent, both catastrophic blows. Shortly 
before, however, the firm had acquired the agency 
for the modern lighting fittings manufactured by 
Gispen, in Holland; fittings which had aroused 
interest among architects and were unlike any- 
thing then made in this country. 

But it was pioneer work, for not only had the 
architects to be persuaded to accept a new concep- 
tion of lighting fittings, but they in turn had to 
convince their clients. Two contracts really gave 
The Merchant Adventurers its opportunity. The 
first was for the new Royal Corinthian Yacht Club 
at Burnham-on-Crouch, designed in 1932 by 
Joseph Emberton. This was one of the early 
buildings in the modern manner to be built in this 
country. The second contract was for Shell Mex 
House, on the Embankment, London. 


Designing in England 


Not content with merely importing and selling 
lighting fittings, The Merchant Adventurers bought 
the designs from Gispen for production in this 
country. By 1933 the firm was also producing its 
own designs, in a modest way at first, at 190 Church 
Street, Kensington. Antoinette Boissevain under- 
took the designing while Daniel managed the busi- 
ness side. At an early date it was decided that archi- 
tects would be the best customers, a policy which 
has been followed ever since. Contracts for banks, 
town halls, churches, offices, hotels, schools, 
factories, private houses and other buildings fol- 
lowed. The Merchant Adventurers hardly had 





The spherical fitting of opal glass, 
3, was first produced in this 
country for The Merchant Adven- 
turers in 1932. It was based on the 
famous Bauhaus design of a decade 


earlier. 


























In this selection from The Merchant 
Adventurers range of post-war light 
fittings, 4, typifies the current application 
of the sandblasted glass diffuser and §, 





time to look round until the war brought everything to 
a stop with orders on the books for six new town halls. 
The essence of the firm’s success was Antoinette 
Boissevain’s ability as a designer — she was designing 
long before she took to light fittings —- and its close 
association with its clients, the architects. Hardly less 
important was the practical approach to production 
and the standard of service which the firm set for 
itself - nothing was too much trouble to get things 
just right. Antoinette Boissevain once hopped on to a 
long-distance train merely for a conference with a well- 
known but busy architect, to persuade him that he had 
chosen the wrong type of fitting for a certain job. 


Basic patterns 


Other highlights spatter those eight years from 1931 to 
1939. A lipless spherical fitting based on the famous 
Bauhaus design was first produced in this country in 
1929, although it was not used until 1932. Other simple 
shapes in opal glass followed - mushroom, cone, 
cheese, cylinder and acorn. Although these shapes 
were not all exclusive to The Merchant Adventurers, 
only two or three firms then had the foresight and 
courage to develop a style of fitting which has since 
been adopted throughout the industry. 

The use of plate glass discs, partly sandblasted, and 
originally used in the Gispen fittings for additional 
light diffusion, was developed to relieve, without 
complicating, the severity of the simple shapes. 
Plate glass used in this way required little working 
beyond cutting and drilling, and illustrates a facility, 
which crops up continually in The Merchant Adven- 
turers’ designs, for achieving simple assemblies. 
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that of the prismatic disc. The latter is for 
fitting flush to the ceiling. In 6 and 7 the 
pre-war sphere and mushroom forms re- 
appear with an entirely new character. 











Another simple diffusing device adapted to lighting 
fittings was the lens or prismatic disc, for the most 
part used in the base of indirect ceiling fittings. 

The pages of successive catalogues show the 
gradual trend from the original geometric forms, 
which look a little hard and primitive now, to the 
much more subtle forms used today. Metal spinnings 
of brass or copper in a variety of metal finishes and 
colours, were rapidly infiltrating the standard range 
of designs as reflecting surfaces, mainly for upward 
illumination. In some cases they dominated the form 
of the fitting, in others they were used in conjunction 
with the opal glass shapes and with the sandblasted 
glass discs. 

For most of the war years, The Merchant Adven- 
turers was involved in other work, so that the end of 
hostilities found its design policy marking time. 
Quotas treated it rather scurvily, the Church Street 
showrooms had been abandoned, and the family 
re-formed its ranks in the pre-war factory at 43 
Portland Road. 

The grass did not grow there much longer. Times 
had changed. The architects of the contemporary 
school were everywhere in the saddle, faced with the 
task of making up the backlog in building due to the 
war as well as of reconstruction. With an established 
reputation as a leading producer of contemporary 
lighting fittings, the post-war organisation of the firm 
was shaped to meet the new situation. Walter 
Boissevain, the eldest son, who had entered the firm 
in 1937, was made the director in charge of the techni- 
cal and illuminating branch. Paul, the second son, by 
then a practising architect, became ‘master designer’, 
in a consulting capacity. This appointment was 
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The use of standard parts to make up 
a wide range of fittings, a recurring 
trait in the work of The Merchant 


Adventurers, has been extended since 


war to include the assembly of 
lamp fittings, 11 and 12. 


In 8,9 and 10 the same technique of juxta- 
position has been applied to the more 
complex shapes which form the basis of the 


latest range. 






















The fow examples 


the base balancing the shade. 
16 is an adjustable wall fitting 
with the flex free 
within the brass tube. 


framed to enable him to keep abreast of technical and 
commercial developments within the firm, while as 
an architect in private practice he could bring a fresh 
approach to lighting fitting design and remain in 
close touch with the problems of the architect. 
Roland, the third son, also entered the firm and is 
destined to manage the sales side when his training 
is complete. 


Problems of fluorescent lamps 


The design of fluorescent fittings was the first major 
post-war problem, at a time when ‘tin-basings’ 
were the most common solution. The Merchant 





14, 15 
and 16 show the main develop- 
ments in floor, table and wall 
lamps. The pendulum fitting, 
14, is constructed to pivot on the 
table edge with the weight in 





move 





Adventurers offered some typically individual solu- 
tions. Although they are no longer in the catalogue, 
the first fluorescent fitting designs demonstrate once 
again the simple and economical approach to the use 
of materials and their assembly. These solutions arose 
partly from lack of metal, but it is interesting, in the 
light of the early application of the combined clear 
and sandblasted glass disc for incandescent fittings, 
to see the solution applied, in its different context, 
to the fluorescent fitting. 

The current range is a little more orthodox in 
appearance, although most models are far ahead of 
the general run of fluorescent fitting design, 18, 19 
and 20. The main features in their design are re- 
straint, subtlety and unobtrusiveness, qualities which 
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have been aimed at consciously since they are appre- 
ciated by architects who have no desire to allow lighting 
fittings to dominate their decorative schemes. The single- 
tube fittings are not so successful as the multi-tube ones ; 
they seem a little crude, although the simple functional 
approach to this extremely difficult design problem is to 
be commended. In most cases, reeded glass has been 
preferred to translucent plastics for light diffusion and 
a quality of softness has thereby been achieved. 


The post-war range 


The biggest jump of all came in the firm’s latest catalogue 
produced when its post-war range had been completed 
and settled. Only a small detail here and there recalls 
the pre-war designs. The opal globes are now termed 
‘Tulip’, ‘Melon’, ‘Chinese Lantern’ and ‘Brandy 
Glass’; shapes which hint at the maturer and more 
sophisticated forms which have displaced those of before 
the war. The sphere and the mushroom remain, but on 
the whole in contexts which disguise their shape. Spun 
metal reflectors have become either shallow, inverted 
saucers, now used almost exclusively for downward 
lighting, or conical shades for directional lighting, in the 
various shapes which are now practically standard 
throughout the industry for display and exhibition 
lighting. 

One other fact stands out. The range of stock incan- 
descent fittings is built up from a limited number of 
standard parts — opal glass globes, reflectors, suspension 
rods or cords, prismatic discs and lamp housings, from 
which a large number of different fittings can be assem- 
bled. This method is neither peculiar to Merchant 
Adventurers, nor is it a purely post-war development, 
but it is now exploited to a far greater extent in order to 
keep costs down. 

As to the future of lighting fittings design, The Mer- 
chant Adventurers was, perhaps naturally, somewhat 
reticent. One interesting point elicited was that in- 
candescent fittings are already recovering some of the 
ground lost in the non-industrial field to fluorescent 
lighting. Since the firm’s business is largely with archi- 
tects this change is probably due to the greater flexibil- 
ity possible with incandescent fittings, as much as to a 
preference for the character of the light obtainable. 


Design policy throughout 
When the guiding mind in a firm is a designer, or is 
someone with an appreciation of good design, his 


influence is unlikely to stop short with product design. 
Here, as one would expect, the hand of the designer 
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The fluorescent fitting of 1946, 17, now discontinued, is an original 
post-war design. Note how sandblasted glass, a material used since the 
Gispen days, is applied in a new context. 18 and 19 are two fluorescent 
fittings in the current range and both achieve a good design standard. 
But 20, a single 4- or §-foot fitting, is not of the same quality as the others, 
being a rather elementary design, although the problem of housing a §-foot 
lamp satisfactorily is a very difficult one. 
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can be seen at every turn, in the showrooms, in 
publicity material, in catalogues, letterheads and right 
down to compliments slips. 

The showroom in High Holborn, designed by 
Antoinette Boissevain and opened in 1929, would, in 
its simplicity of layout, proportions and standard of 
presentation, bear comparison with any trade show- 
room today. When it was opened it was well ahead of 
its time. The glassware on show qualifies for the 
same comment. In 1934, she completely redesigned 
the lighting fittings showroom at 190 Church Street, 
in the simple, enduring style typical of the Holborn 
interior. Although the method of displaying lighting 
fittings may not have been a complete success, that 
problem has not been fully solved by anyone yet. 

The next three-dimensional display was an exhibi- 
tion stand at the Building Exhibition in 1949, designed 
by Paul Boissevain, to show the new post-war range 
of fittings. It is interesting that the same family trait 
of simplicity in design and economy in materials is 
also present in the son’s design. Yet both stand and 
fittings indicate the greater assurance with which 
the designer of today approaches the contemporary 
design idiom. This is exemplified again in the post-war 
showrooms at 43 Portland Road, where the problem 
of displaying many varied fittings is made more easy 
by their homogeneous character. The fluorescent 
fittings are displayed in a separate showroom up- 
stairs, thus removing from the main display a factor 
which could well have been disturbing, not only in the 
matter of shapes, but also in the quality of lighting. 
Fluorescent lighting and incandescent lighting can 
often do rather unpleasant things to each other. 

What has been said of the showrooms applied also 
to the catalogues, letterheadings and other two- 
dimensional display. The changes in visual character 
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The light fitting showroom, 21, opened in 1934 at 
190 Church Street, Kensington, was in a simple, 
enduring style. It was designed by Antoinette 
Boissevain. The black wall surface on the left of the 
photograph was a blind which could be dropped 
to exclude daylight. The wall opposite, which is not 
shown, was formed into a grid of recesses, mainly for 
showing ceiling lights by Gispen of Holland, in an 
attempt to separate clearly individual fittings. 

22: The current showroom at 43 Portland Road, 
suggests how much the problem of displaying fittings 
has become simplified largely because the designs are 
less diverse in character. The subtle shapes of today 
allow the eye to move more easily from one to 
another. 


provide interesting evidence of the stages of develop- 
ment which the firm has undergone from its earliest 
days, underlining, at the same time, its persistent 
adherence to a policy of good contemporary design. 
Equally valuable is the light that these changes throw 
on the way in which the new design idiom has 
gradually developed from tentative beginnings to the 
confident maturity apparent today, a state which is 
largely due to the unswerving efforts of firms like 
The Merchant Adventurers. 





The original trademark is clear and most distinctive 
but in 1946 it was modified by the use of a coloured 
panel and a shaded letter. This improves it in the 
larger sizes, but when much reduced the legend is 
too small to be legible. 
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CoID pottery course 


More details are now available about the 
residential course for those concerned with 
buying and selling pottery (previously 
announced DESIGN August page 38) which 
will be held at the Wedgwood Memorial 
College, Barlaston, Stoke-on-Trent from 
September 21-26. The course has been 
organised by the CoID and the ‘programme 
will include talks on the history of pottery 
making, the manufacture of earthenware 
and fine china, and the problems of design- 
ing and selling. Discussions. factory visits 
and a film session will be held, and there 
will also be a small exhibition of tableware 
in current production together with some 
historic and foreign examples. The speakers 
will include C. V. Bemrose, Curator, 
Stoke-on-Trent Museum and Art Gallery; 
George Breeze, Director, Lewis’s Ltd, 
Member of the CoID; E. J. Cannon, Buyer, 
Harrods Ltd; A. E. Hewitt, Managing 
Director, W. T. Copeland & Sons Ltd, 
Member of the CoID; Victor Skellern, Art 
Director, Josiah Wedgwood & Sons Ltd; 
John Wadsworth, Art Director, Mintons 
Ltd. Details from Jean Stewart, Retail 
Officer, CoID. 


Obituary 


JOHN ADAMS ARCA, who died at his home 
at Broadstone, Dorset, on July 24, had 
been in failing health for some years. 
Early in 1950 he had retired from the 
managing directorship of Pool Pottery. 
The firm of Carter, Stabler & Adams 
Ltd, of which he was one of the founders, 
came into existence in 1921. The creation 
and development at Poole of a distinctive 
style of potting, which has become famous 
all over the world, was his life’s main work. 
Born at Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent in 1882, 





Swedish Industries Fair 


These products were displayed in the Industrial Design section of the Swedish Industries 
Fair which was held recently in Géteborg. The display included over one hundred 
products, mostly domestic equipment. No Swedish examples were shown as the exhibition 
was intended to give producers and the public an indication of the extent of industrial 
design development abroad. Five firms from Great Britain were represented, four from 
Denmark, two from Norway and one from Italy. Most of the exhibits, howet er, 
were from firms in the USA and Canada, a clear indication of the growing prestige 
f American design. The exhibition was organised by Count Sigvard Bernadotte, who 
is well known as a designer of silver and textile products. 





he went to the Royal College of Art as a technique of hand painting. In the ’thirties 
Royal Exhibitioner in 1910. During this fine tableware was introduced and John 
period he painted lustre and flambe wares Adams designed his ‘Streamline’ range 
for Bernard Moore. Later he was appointed of shapes in finely balanced, sculptural 
Head of the Technical College School of forms which were in advance of their time. 
Art at Durban, where he aroused consider- To these he applied glazes of fine surface 
able interest in the craft of potting and qualities akin to those used on Chinese 
developed the use of local clays. stonewares. During the years before the 
In 1921 he returned to England where last war he carried out experiments and 
Harold Stabler, a leading silversmith of that introduced many new ideas and techniques 
time, introduced him to Cyril Carter of the at Poole. 
firm of Carter & Co Ltd, long established 
in Poole as tilemakers and architectural Redesigned fire alarm 
potters. As a result of this meeting the 
company of Carter, Stabler & Adams was 
formed. There was alreacv a small pottery- 
making section in the tile works, where 
hand-thrown pieces were being made and 
decorated by the Delft, or in-glaze, 





USA design award winner 


The American National Industrial Design Institute gives three awards each year for 
outstanding examples of industrial design, the winners being chosen by leading designers These illustrations shox 


only 12 inches long and is claimed to be half the cubic capacity of any other recording 





, left, the original and, 
from all parts of the USA. One of the winners for 1953 is Carl Otto, who received the right, the redesigned versions of a marine 


a : : ‘ “ee aes pom mes ire alarm. The alarm is normally fitted 
award for his work on this voice recorder for Thomas A. Edison Inc. The recorder is J'"* ° : Sung, pitte 


in passageways and other public areas 
aboard ship, where it was found that the sharp 


instrument. Carl Otto was the winner of the first National Industrial Design Institute corners of the original design were dangerous. 


award in 1951 and is the only designer 
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who has received the award twice. He formed This model had a hardwood box with a sheet 
w ‘ u w wice. 

his own industrial design organisation in 1949 and besides serving in a number of 
American firms he is design consultant for eight British companies. 


metal front, whereas the redesigned version 
has a cast metal base and cover. In addition 
the glass panel is fixed in place with an 
anodised aluminium bezel and there is a red 
plastic lens enclosing a lamp which is illumin- 
ated when the alarm is used. Access to the 
interior is simplified and the projection from 
the wall reduced. Maker: The General 
Electric Co Ltd 


Packaging design competition 


Entries for British Paper Box Design Con- 
test (previously announced DESIGN July 
pages 35-36) will be judged on October 1, 
1953. The judging panel will consist of 
representatives of all aspects of the packag- 
ing industry, including design, construction, 
advertising, retailing and the consumer. 
The names of the judges are: Milner Gray, 
Design Research Unit; Kenneth Holmes, 
Principal, Leicester College of Art; W. J. 
Studd, Managing Director, Illustrated 
Newspapers Ltd, Chairman, Forhan’s Ltd 
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and Tampax Ltd; A. G. Wright, late 
Managing Director Wright Bros Ltd; H. E. 
Traves, late Works Manager, John Horn 
England) Ltd; a buyer from Selfridges 
Ltd; Miss Olive Jones, Editress of THE 
LADY. It is hoped that an exhibition of the 
winning entries will be held during the 
week beginning October 19. The closing 
date for submission of entries is September 
19 and further details may be obtained 
from the Secretary, The British Paper Box 
Federation, 27 Chancery Lane, London 
wc2. 


Birmingham showhouse 

The Midland Ideal Home exhibition, which 
will be held at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, 
from September 23 - October 17, will 
include a show flat with interiors designed 
by Phoebe de Syllas for the CoID. The 
flat is being built by John Laing & Son Ltd 
for the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government and will consist of a living 
room, two bedrooms, a kitchen, bathroom 
and W.C. The furniture is being supplied 
by the Times Furnishing Co Ltd. 


Designers’ conference 


The Interior Decoration and Design Divi- 
sion of the British Colour Council will be 
holding its tenth Designers’ Conference 
from October 5-8 at Bath. The conference 
is for members of the Council and will 
open with a dinner in the Pump Room. 


Hamilton House exhibition 

The British Rayon and Synthetic Fibres 
Federation is holding an exhibition of 
furnishing fabrics from October 20 - 
November 6, at Hamilton House, the 
London headquarters of the Federation. 
The exhibition is being organised in con- 
junction with the Furnishing Fabric Feder- 
ation and will form part of a series of 
exhibitions which will be held at Hamilton 
House during the autumn. All types of 
furnishings which contain rayon or synthetic 
fibres will be shown. 


President re-elected 

Leslie Gamage, Vice-Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director of the General Electric 
Co Ltd and a member of the CoID, has 
been re-elected President of the Institute 
of Exports, for the eleventh time in 
succession. 


SCOTTISH NEWS 


Industrial pottery 

The white glazed surface of this PETROX 
chemical stoneware has encouraged the design 
of shapes that are both practical and pleasing. 
The modellers produce vessels that have an 
individual appeal from specifications for 
capacity and dimensions supplied by the 
drawing office. The stoneware is highly 
resistant to corrosive liquors and rapid 


changes of temperature. Maker: Aerox Ltd. 
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Redesigning a steam press 


Groups of steam heated presses have long 
replaced the hand iron for almost all the 
work of pressing in laundries. The several 
parts of a garment are normally pressed in 
succession, each machine having a single 
operator. Before the war, William Jack & 
Sons Ltd, made a standard type of press 


The pre-war laundry press 


which was mainly of cast iron construction. 
The moving parts had about 15 plain 
bearings which needed periodic lubrication, 
and though these bearings were accessible 
to the oil-can they tended also to contact 
and soi! the clothes. The head had a simple 
curvature, mating with that of the buck or 
lower member, and was raised by tension 
springs at the back of the machine. But there 
was always a danger that these springs might 
snap causing injury to the operator. 

The firm’s production is in monthly 
batches by engineer craftsmen rather than 





The new model redesigned after the war 


by expensive modern equipment. These 
methods allow only small modifications to 
be made in each batch; any change-over 
to a completely different design and method 
of construction being difficult where an 
even flow of production must be maintained. 
But in spite of this, a new machine was 
developed and put into production soon 
after the war. Ball bearings with special 
grease traps were used, allowing the machine 
to be operated for periods of from three 
to five years without lubrication. The 





springs were replaced by a counter-weight 
within the pedestal, which saved floor 
space and made it possible to enclose the 
mechanism completely within the fabri- 
cated steel-plate pedestal. The head lifts 
with a smoother movement and_ was 
designed so that its heat is reflected away 
from the operator. The greatest improve- 
ment, however, is in the new contouring of 
the head and buck. These are shaped to 
accommodate the yoke of a shirt or coat, 
and in this way a single press can be used 
by one girl for all operations. It is thus 
possible to dispense with the need for teams 
of operators whose output must be adjusted 
to that of the slowest. 

It is a pity that the re-design did not 
include the name-plate which spoils the 
appearance of the new machine. It is 
possible, however, that this will be changed 
shortly. 


Deep fat fryer 





This gas deep fat fryer, the VISIDIAL ‘Junior’, 
incorporates many new features, most inter- 


esting of which is a hot air reservoir, which 
dries and preheats the chips before they are 
cooked. In this way fat deterioration, which 


results largely from the use of wet chips, is 
prevented. The temperature of the fat is con- 
trolled thermostatically and by watching the 
flame through a periscopic viewer in the top 
of the door, the operator can see when the fat 
has reached the required temperature. A 
considerable reduction in the quantity of fat 
used is claimed and a time and temperature 
guide for different types of food is provided. 
The fryer may be used with . 
liquid petroleum gases or natural 


Maker: John Kelly & Son. 


Towns gas, 


Pases. 


Scottish gift to the Queen 


These goblets were presented to Her Majesty 
the Queen, during her recent visit to Edin- 
burgh, by the High Constables and guards of 
Honour of the Palace of Holyroodhouse. 
The decorations on the goblets represent the 
Queen’s Beasts and were engraved by Alison 
Geissler of Edinburgh. 
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New baby-bath 


This new baby-bath, designed for use in 
hospitals and maternity homes, is made in 
vhite glazed fireclay and is in the form of a 
shallow tray which drains towards a sponge 
bowl. An interesting feature is the compact 
fitting for mixing hot and cold water. The 
bath can be mounted on a fireclay pedestal, as 
Illustrated, on cantilever wall bracket: or on 


pillar legs. Maker: Shanks & Co Ltd. 


Exhibitions in Scotland 
Edinburgh 

‘Highland Home’, an exhibition of Scottish 
crafts with daily demonstrations of pottery 
making, basket making and handloom 
weaving at 11 Atholl Crescent, now until 
September 12. 

An exhibition entitled ‘Building in the 
Netherlands’ at the Royal Scottish Museum, 
now until September 15. 

Glasgow 

In conjunction with the Celtic Congress 
at Glasgow University an exhibition illus- 
trating the tradition of Scottish craftsman- 
ship is on show at the Art Gallery and 
Museum now until September 30. 


Greenock 


Scottish crafts exhibition at the Greenock 
Arts Guild now until September 5s. 


New address 


Cone Fittings Ltd announces that its new 
address is 9 Rosemount Road, Hampstead 
Nw3. Tel: Hampstead 6618. 
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MSIA (Art Editor). F. H ie Henrion, MBE, 
FSIA (cover). Kenneth Holmes, OBE, ARCA, 
MSIA (33). Hugh McKenna (13). Mary 
Oliver, MSIA (25). Carl Otto, MSID (33). 
Eryl Rice, ARCA, MSIA (24, 25). William 
Robertson (23, 25). Peter Simpson (25). 
Victor Skellern, ARCA, FSIA (33). Phoebe 
de Syllas (34). John Wadsworth (33). J. W. 
Waterer, RDI, FSIA (6). A. H. Woodfull, 
MSIA (35). 

Designers’ addresses may be obtained 
trom the EDITOR. 





DESIGN: Binding cases 

Copies of DESIGN for 1952 with title page 
and index can be bound for 12s 6d post free. 
Ihe binding case alone can be supplied for 
4s 6d. Copies and remittances should be 
sent direct to Benham & Co Ltd, 12 Culver 
Street, Colchester, Essex. 


DESIGN 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 25s a year, post free, 


trom the Circulation Manager, DESIGN, or 
2s a copy from newsagents or booksellers. 
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Outdoor Advertising, R. Ne/son and A. 


E. Sykes, George Allen & Unwin Ltd, 15s 
For those who want to know what goes on 
behind the hoarding this book is a reliable 
and informative guide. The authors explain 
fully the mechanics of outdoor advertising, 
but rely mainly on statistics to prove the 
case for the poster as an advertising 
medium. Statistics are always debatable and 
these are no exception. They emphasise 
the ‘opportunities to see’ provided by the 
well conducted poster campaign but stop 
short of the real test. It is ultimately the 
quality of the poster alone which can 
transform ‘opportunity to see’ into ‘com- 
pelled to look’. The most up-to-date 
artillery, no matter how well positioned and 
served, will be ineffective if the shells fired 
are duds. Of the many examples shown of 
posters in action, too many are of doubtful 
quality and only undermine the authors’ case. 
In the chapter demonstrating the plan- 
ning of a campaign, we are told “ .. . the 
revised rough is agreed and an artist com- 
missioned to produce the finished artwork” 
This explains much of the trouble with 
outdoor advertising, I feel. The drawn 
illustrations are gay enough to offset the 
statistics although several are sitting targets 
for the road safety authorities. As such, 
they are major blunders. These criticisms 
apart, the book is one for every poster user 
to keep at hand. Its appendices include the 
sizes of tube cards on the one hand and the 
cost of a national poster campaign,on the 
other. Incidentally, the phrase, “‘Poor man’s 
picture gallery” is surely out of place and 
out of date. ABRAM GAMES 


Colour and Light at Work, Rober: F. 
Wilson, Seven Oaks Press Ltd, 25s 

This book bv the Art Director of the British 
Colour Council deals chiefly with ‘“‘colour 
and lighting in factories and on machines” 
which was the subject of a conference 
convened by the Council of Industrial 
Design, together with the Building Research 
Station and the British Colour Council in 
November 1948. It has many merits, being 
full of sound practical advice in the handling 
of colours for the interiors of places of work 
and on related topics. The coloured illus- 
trations are remarkably successful. It is 
quite unusual for examples to show colour- 
theory (such as the interaction of colours 
upon each other) to come off every time as 
these do. But as a book it hardly does justice 
to itself. 

The author says it took a long time to 
write. It bears all the signs of having been 
thrown together in a hurry long quota- 
tions from the author’s previous writings 
and from other people, tabulated notes 
which would be clearer written out as prose, 
many repetitions and too many anecdotes. 
There is much fat that could have been cut 
out, but on one important subject too little 
information is given — the ‘Wilson’ colour 
circle. No attempt is made to show the 
advantages of introducing another method 
in place of the Munsell system, which is 
already used by the Building Research 
Station, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Ministry of Education: 
if indeed Mr Wilson’s colour circle is part 
of a system in the same sense. 

One general qualification must be made 


in recommending a book of this kind. 
Though it does give sound advice, it 
provides no substitute for a highly deve- 
loped colour sense when it comes to 
practical application. In the hands of 
people with no sense of colour it will not 
ensure good colour schemes, but for those 
who have such a sense it provides a useful 
discipline to curb the vagaries of taste and, 
for their employers, a statement of what 
to demand of an interior designer. M.H.T. 


Plastics for the Home Craftsman, 
Rodney Hooper, Evans Brothers Ltd, 12s 6d 
Ihis book is addressed to the ever-increas- 
ing company of home craftsmen whose 
interest in the handling of plastics is most 
encouraging to those of us who are actively 
concerned with the industry’s future. 
There is abundant evidence to prove 
that technically, if not aesthetically, Mr 
Hocper is a knowledgeable plastician. It is 


a pity, therefore, that his designs - so 
poorly illustrated - are proudly claimed 
by the publishers as “attractive modern 


designs’. A plastic copy of a plaster of 
Paris copy of an original antique hand- 
carved circular wall mirror could hardly 
be called, by any stretch of the imagination, 
modern, or attractive, as could not seventy- 
five per cent of this book’s suggested 
designs. 

To form a standard for correct plastic 
design, the craftsman will be well advised 
thoroughly to digest the author’s literary 
advice regarding shape and form, ably 
explained in simple language in Chapter 1, 
as it is only by sincere interpretation of these 
remarks that correct forms for articles 
in plastics will be created. A. H. WOODFULI 


Type Principles and Application, 
Specimens of Book Faces and A Selec- 
tion of Display Faces and Ornaments, 
Edited by Charles Rosner, Balding and Man- 
sell, London, 7s 6d the set of three 

TYPE PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATION with 
the two companion books are near per- 
fect examples of ‘how-to-do-it’ in printer’s 
style and type books. They are so good that, 
ironically, they may become collectors’ 
pieces rather than a print buyer’s daily refer- 
ence. As intended, they will, of course, 
be used in the publisher’s works, and what 
could be a more reassuring trade card for a 
printer’s prospective client ? 

The three main chapters go into con- 
siderable detail on type principles and appli- 
cation and literary style. There is a small 
glossary and an excellent series of photo- 
graphs as a foil to the text. The thorough- 
ness of explanation and example will clear 
up many problems—where and how to use 
word spacing, what the printer means by 
quotes, parenthesis and brackets, when 
mathematical and algebraic formulae should 
be in italics, how to omit the naughty word 
and how the continental method of setting 
rules can save money, what a flong is, and, 
of particular interest to the young machine 
room trained printer, the chapter referring 
to setting with and without a layout. 

The final touch is the bookmark with 
authors’ and proof readers’ correction 
symbols and their meanings. But a detail on 
the cover that is missing is a line which 
should state—‘to be kept on the desk and 
used’, P.H. 
Your Wood-Engraving, Mark F. Severin, 
Sylvan Press, 9s 6d 
Number 17 in the series ‘Your Home 
Crafts’, dealing with engraving and printing 
methods and types of equipment required. 
British Standards Institution Year 
Book, 12s 6d 
A brief outline of the aims and work of the 
Institution with a complete list of the 
British Standards current on March 31, 1953. 
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Design in schools 


SIR: The adverse criticisms in your article 
‘Misleading design in schools’ (DESIGN 
July pages 32 and 33) are undoubtedly 
justified. Similar strictures could be made 
of many books on craftwork design for 


schools, in which the basic principles of 


good design practice are correctly stated in 
the text, but in which the illustrations are 
evidence of an almost complete disregard 
for those same principles; and the explana- 
tions for this contradiction of text by illus- 
trations is simple, I think, and worth noting. 
With few exceptions, authors are agreed 
that if a thing is to be made for practical use 
it must be so designed that it does its job 
properly; the materials must be appropriate 
and so shaped and joined together that the 


fact that an article that is ‘right’ looks well, 
and is then said to be of good design. In 
fact, they write ‘“‘metalwork design develops 
naturally from the manner in which the 
work is carried out. Thus unity of art and 
craft becomes an accomplished fact.”’ These 
simple fundamental principles, with others 
for which there is no space to write, are 
accepted and constantly stated, but when it 
comes to the actual work of designing it is 
quite another matter altogether. Precepts 
are forgotten and instead of “allowing the 
design to develop naturally from the manner 
in which the work is carried out’’, attention 
is focused on shapes, patterns, decorative 
treatments, originality and getting some- 
thing new at all costs, with the sort of 
disastrous results that are illustrated in your 
article. That is the chief reason for the 
production of such a large number of ill- 
formed and fussy objects which do not, 
either in their makers or their users “‘deve- 
lop an appreciation of what is pleasing in 
form and sound in workmanship and thus 
lay the foundations of true culture’. 

But if we are to be fair to the authors and 
to the teachers of crafts, we must try to see 
the ‘picture’ as a whole, to keep it in per- 
spective and make sure that our criticisms 
are constructive, and that we base our 


fuller understanding of the purposes of 
craftwork in schools. 

The main purpose is educational, that is 
agreed, and the pupil is the first consider- 
ation. You very rightly say that “a pupil 
should be shown examples thet represent 
a high standard”’ so that he shall be helped 
to “understand the meaning of design, and 
to acquire a discriminating intelligence” ; 
but the examples that represent a high 
standard must not be achieved at the 
expense of educational values which derive 
from the work. A thing which is made by the 
pupil unaided and which he has partly 
planned and which is an example of his 
highest abilities at any given age, is of the 
greatest possible value, educationally, 
though it may well be open to severe 
criticism if judged by informed adult stan- 
dards. But there is, of course, no excuse for 
illustrating a book with these examples; 
and if, as you suggest, we are to have 
instructional books on craftwork for schools, 
then let us have them with sound advice in 
the text, corroborated and amplified by 
appropriate pictorial examples. 


EDWARD BARNSLEY 
Froxfield 
Petersfield 
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RECORD OF DESIGNERS 
Manufacturers requiring the services of de- 
signers, whether for staff positions or in a 
consultant capacity, are invited to apply to the 
Record of Designers, CoID, for a short list of 
designers suitable to their particular purposes, 
which should be explained in some detail. This 
service is free and incurs no obligation. 











SITUATION VACANT 
DESIGNER wanted, experienced in printed furnishing and 
dress fabrics. Frank Designs Ltd. HEN 3479 





PROTOTYPES AND MODEL MAKING 
RICHARD DENDY AND ASSOCIATES welcome inquiries for ex- 
perimental, engineering, architectural and ship models; 
production and development in rubber and plastics; clay 
modelling, plaster casts, hard and flexible moulds; carving 
and architectural lettering in wood and stone; commercial 
lettering and silk screen printing; rubber and plastic proto- 
types, animated displays, industrial and trick photography; 
designs and drawings; prototypes and mock-ups; film 
special effects and models and long-life set dressings; small 
production runs in rubber, plastics and white metal; amuse- 
ment slot machines; theatrical properties, masks and cos- 
tume trimmings; window displays. 199 Harrow Road, 
Paddington w2 (CUNningham 9716). 





MISCELLANEOUS 
IDEAS WANTED 
Canadian Manufacturer desires ideas, 
designs or inventions in wood, metal 
or plastic on a cash or royalty basis. 
Box 40 
DESIGN, Tilbury House, Petty France, London sw1 
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PRINTING SERVICES 


ADVERTISING folders, booklets, stationery, in original con- 
temporary designs. 

CHRISTMAS Greeting Cards specially designed for business 
houses; early enquiries invited. The Caravel Press, 85 
Bedford Gardens, London w8. 





DISPLAY SERVICES 

NEW DESIGNS SERVICE (regd.), designers and contractors 
specialising in attractive modern shopfronts and interiors, 
exhibition stands, and special furniture. Studios, 50 George 
Street, Croydon. Telephone CRO 5845. 





FRAMING 

PICTURE FRAMES available in all sizes. Special design and 
finishes made to order. Mounts cut in a fine range of new 
colours. The Rowley Gallery, 87 Campden Street, off 
Kensington Church Street wW8. PARK 4349. 





COMMISSIONS WANTED 


DONALD SMITH, MSIA, designs and produces catalogues, 
folders, booklets, letterheadings, labels, packages and 
trademarks. 14 Howden Road, South Norwood SsE25, 
Livingstone 8140. 





A 
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FINMAR 


has an opening for a young man who is interested 


in modern design and wants to combine it with a 
commercial career. Some experience necessary. 
Write for Application Form: The Sales Manager, 


Finmar Ltd, 12-16 Holbein Place, London sw1 


CRCECCOCCCCCOCCCCECCE 
33933333333333333333355 
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THOMAS WEBB & SONS 
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in cm i T mm) o ) You are invited to send for a free folder & price list 
| | | | | illustrating these and many other Race designs 
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ERNEST RACE LTD 22 UNION RD CLAPHAM SW4 








Contemporary design 
at its best 


The ‘LYNX’ Cistern demonstrates modern 
industrial design well applied to sanitary 
engineering. A newly designed W.C. Pan 
and Lavatory Basin now complete this very 
good-looking Toilet Suite. 


Sh ires 


The ‘LYNX’ Cistern can be 
had in Black Duranite or (as shown) 
in White or Coloured ware. Perfect hygiene, 

smooth mechan- 
ical efficiency, 
powerful flush 
conforming to 
B.S.S. 1125 and 
Water Works Specifications. High or Low Level 
Cisterns, 2,24 and 3 gallons capacity. Shires also 
make W.C. Seats and Flush Pipes. Secure illus- 
trated details from Division K, SHIRES & CO. TARR 
(LONDON) LTD., GUISELEY, YORKS. 26 STORE STREET WC 
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co 
THE SCOTTISH 
BUILDING CENTRE 
GLASGOW 


SCOTLAND’S permanent exhibition of building 


materials, appliances and equipment, industrial and 
domestic. 


You will see here many fine examples of the 
designer’s work, both in the products exhibited and 
in the exhibits themselves. 

Our free enquiry service offers to designers, and 
others interested, a convenient source of information 
on all building materials. 


’Phone DOU glas 0372 
or better still- call at 
425-427 Sauchiehall Street Glasgow C2 
Near Charing Cross 


Open weekdays 9am-5 pm Wednesday till 9 pm 











THE CITY & GUILDS OF LONDON 
ART SCHOOL 
124 Kennington Park Road, SEII 





WOODCARVING, LETTERING, 
ENGRAVING, LITHOGRAPHY 
and 
LETTER CUTTING IN STONE, 
WOOD & METAL 
In addition, classes are held in drawing, painting and 
sculpture. 
VISITORS 


caduieadpatncubeednteaeus JOHN SKEAPING, ARA 
Lettering and Engraving, 


Woodcarving 





I ose dcwcrercceanesaeumonces STEPHEN GOODEN, CBE, RA 
STAFF 
WOOGCREVING,.......ccccsccecess WILLIAM WHEELER, ARCA 
BIE vexraseeas cenvenaineneaeanees W. H. SHARPINGTON 
reer eer HENRY WILKINSON, ARE, ARCA 


Day and Evening Classes 


Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar. 
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Satisfied 





with your 





Decorators? 


It is not always easy to 





translate plans for furnishing 
and decorating schemes 
into the real thing——and 

satisfy everyone concerned. 

: It is a skilled job, a job 

‘ for people who make it 





their one and only job. 





} Peter Catesby and his team 
if 3 concentrate on this work. 
] 
j 


ots Set 
Ol bt Fe tee, 





They can and do create a 


single chair or a suite 

of complete office rooms, 
or a foyer from the carpet 
on the floor to the wash on 


the ceiling. They 


RASTER 





are getting a pretty 
good reputation —so 
people have been kind 
enough to tell them. 
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Why not try them ? 
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Catesbys 
contracts 


Office Furniture *« Floor Coverings * Curtains * Decorating « Fittings 
CATESBYS LTD., TOTTENHAM COURT RD., LONDON, W.1 TELEPHONE: MUSeum 7777 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
FOR THE 


, Turning Sratles 





The Full Time Furniture School for the Furniture 
and Allied trades offers a basic course, of two years 
full-time training, for those wishing to enter the 
industry as craftsmen, designers, draughtsmen or as 
candidates for managerial posts. For those wishing 
to specialise, i.e., in design, a third year can be 
arranged and is recommended. 

The College also provides training for apprentices 
and learners released in the day time by the industry 
and there is a course of one or two whole days per 
week for students unable to attend full-time. Evening 
courses, including a Foremanship course and a 
Design Research Course, are arranged in most 
subjects connected with the furniture industry. 


* * * 


Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Principal of the College, 
Pitfield Street, Shoreditch, N.1 (439) 














DBrsPLhay 
PACKAGING 
FOR 


Often from an entirely 

new angle, to pass on 

the final invitation at 
the point of sale. 


WILLIAM W CLELAND LTD 


ART PRINTERS, FOLDING 

AND FANCY BOXMAKERS 
STAPLE HOUSE CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON, W.C.2 Tel HOLborn 2521 
and CULLINGTREE FACTORY, BELFAST 
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W. S. Cowell Ltd 


are very pleased fo announce that 


Margaret Sweeney 


has now joined them 
as chief designer 


Trained at the Willesden and Chelsea Art Schools under Graham 
Sutherland and Henry Moore, she evacuated to Reading Univer- 
sity, and worked with Robert Gibbings, obtaining the Special Book 
Production Diploma. 

After a year at that excellent agency Lintas Ltd, with W. E. Berry, 
she was for four years at the M.O.I. till the end of the war—a wide, 
experience. 

After a further year at Lintas she went as P.A. to Arpad Elfer, the 
Art Director at an agency well known for its interest in, and use of, 
good design in advertising—Colman, Prentis & Varley—and soon 
had a group of her own there, being responsible for the schemes of 
well-known advertisers, such as Shell, B.E.A., and Lever Brothers. 
Now she comes to us in place of John Lewis, with whom we part 
with great regret. She is young, enthusiastic, energetic, and not in 
the least inhibited by her rich experience. 

Margaret Sweeney will direct our Design Service both in Ipswich 
and in London. Together we shall continue to progress in the 
realms of Graphic Art and Design, and will be glad to co-operate 


in interesting projects, large and small. 


WV. S. Cowell Ltd 
The Butter Market, Ipswich 
23 Percy Street, London 
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ETA REEDS 


An Indian firm making paper from eta 
reeds found considerable difficulty in 
bleaching the fibre and in producing paper 
of satisfactory quality. Experimental 
manufacture on a full-scale plant was 
expensive and also meant taking the plant 
off normal production for a long period. 
Accordingly, the firm turned to I.C.L. 
(India) by whom the enquiry was referred 
to the I.C.I. technical service organisation 
in England. A quantity of boiled eta pulp 
was then shipped to this country 
for trials. It was sent first to I.C.1. 
General Chemicals Division at 
Runcorn who developed a 
successful bleaching process. The 
bleached pulp was then sent to 


I.C.1. Dyestuffs Division, who maintain in 
Manchester a small papermaking machine 
as part of their normal technical service to 
the paper industry. 
Tests showed that the white obtained in 
bleaching was as stable to light as that of 
the bleached cotton pulp used in the 
manufacture of high-grade papers. After a 
number of trials, using eta fibre alone and 
in mixtures, samples of paper and details of 
the way in which the various pulp mixtures 
behaved on the papermaking 
machine were sent to India. Asa 
result, the original difficulties were 
overcome and the manufacturer 
in India was able to make paper 
of the quality required. 
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In problems involving the energy equations 
the advantage of decreased mass is apparent. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LIMITED NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SWi 











